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The present volume has the defects inseparable from a first edition — 
occasional misprints, especially of figures. Most of these typographical 
errors — and they are not numerous — any intelligent teacher is likely to 
detect and can easily rectify. There is a good index, and brief bibliog- 
raphies, mostly of secondary sources, are appended to each chapter. 
The book does not contain a chart, map, or illustration. In this respect, 
and in general mechanical make-up, it suffers somewhat by comparison 
with the volume just issued on the same subject by Professor Van Metre. 
Though the text abounds in statistical data, tables are used but sparingly. 
The book is not padded with appendixes of undigested matter. The re- 
sult of all this is that an unusual amount of text is compressed within 
convenient limits, and what the reader loses in graphic presentations he 
gains in another direction. If I were selecting a single volume to have 
constantly at hand for reference and for an occasional summary review 
of our economic past, this is one I should choose. 

Victor S. Clark. 

The Fathers of the Constitution: a Chronicle of the Establishment of 
the Union. By Max Farrand. [Chronicles of America series, 
vol. XIII.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. 
xii, 246.) 

Jefferson and his Colleagues: a Chronicle of the Virginia Dynasty. 
By Allen Johnson. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XV.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 343.) 

The two volumes of the Chronicles of America before me have the 
characteristics of the series. They are pleasant to handle, in every way 
beautiful in make-up, strikingly illustrated, equipped with usable bibli- 
ographies and indexes. They are intended for the reader who whether 
popular or learned desires a well-written and at the same time scholarly 
record of wide ranges of fact and movement. They come from hands 
experienced in historical investigation and writing. Each of the two 
authors is well known for his particular interest in the field covered by 
his present volume. 

Professor Farrand attempts in 164 slight pages to describe the con- 
ditions and events out of which grew the Convention of 1787, to outline 
and interpret the discussions of that body, to carr)' the reader through 
the ratification of the work of the Convention by the states to the point 
of the inauguration of the government of George Washington. This 
writer wishes Professor Farrand had been given the fifty-two pages occu- 
pied by a reprinting of the Declaration of Independence (with two pages 
of Signers attached), the Articles of Confederation (with two more pages 
of names following), the Northwest Ordinance, the Constitution of the 
United States, with names of the famous thirty-nine from " George Wash- 
ington, President and Deputy from Virginia ", to " Abr Baldwin " of 
Georgia, and " Attest William Jackson Secretary ". 
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The treatment is too slight to give occasion for elaborate presentation 
of novel views of the period or to afford opportunity for many innocent 
errors of fact — the especial delight of reviewers. The evidences of the 
lack of respect in which the new United States was held by European 
countries in 1783 are almost startling, and the description of "Trade and 
Industry " will be found informing. 

The fruitage of the " compact theory " in the revolutionary state con- 
stitutions is convincingly suggested and the culmination of experimenta- 
tion since 1754 in the Articles of Confederation is made plain. The 
present writer is not sure that he finds in this volume, however, as clear 
a statement of the whole political problem of the period, the problem of 
imperial organization, as he finds in the volume in the American Nation 
series, written by Professor McLaughlin. However, the emergence of a 
colonial problem, another phase of the problem of " imperial organiza- 
tion " as it presented itself to American statesmen, and the remarkably 
generous and far-seeing solution of the problem are lucidly and strongly 
set forth. 

The Convention of 1787 itself Professor Farrand does not regard as 
an " assembly of demigods " but as " a fairly representative body, which 
was of a somewhat higher order than would be gathered together today " 
(p. 117). The division in the body was between large states and small 
states, " and public sentiment on the slave trade was not much more 
emphatic and positive than it is now on cruelty to animals" (p. 130). 
Although there is nothing definite in the Constitution conferring on fed- 
eral courts the power to declare legislative enactments void, nevertheless 
" There is little doubt that the more important men in the Convention . . . 
believed that the judiciary would exercise this power" (p. 132). Re- 
gardless of their theories of government, " the framers " " did not go out 
of their own experience" (p. 141). They aimed to correct the well- 
known defects in the Articles of Confederation and succeeded in correct- 
ing practically every one of them. Professor Farrand does not place 
much emphasis on the " economic interpretation of the Constitution ". 
The propertied classes that framed and adopted the Constitution acted in 
the public interest as well as in self -protection. 

Perhaps the most novel position taken by Professor Farrand is that 
taken at the very end, to wit: that Americans would have been able to 
make almost any form of government succeed, and that had the Federal 
Convention not met " there is good reason for believing that the Articles 
of Confederation, with some amendments, would have been made to 
work" (p. 164). 

Professor Farrand, although not an idolater of the " Framers ", never- 
theless has something of the advantage of Professor Johnson — in his 
more nearly complete sympathy with the Fathers of the Constitution than 
has Johnson with Jefferson and his Colleagues. These colleagues even 
appear in much better light in Farrand's book than they do in Johnson's. 
To Farrand Jefferson is the Virginia reformer and a farseeing national 
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statesman, and Madison is " the leading expert worker of the Convention 
in the business of framing the Constitution ". To Johnson they are mem- 
bers of the " Virginia Dynasty ", and the least successful members of that 
unhappy tribe. 

Of course it is not Professor Johnson's fault that these two eminent 
Virginians were more brilliant in philosophical speculation and legislative 
effort than in administrative abilities, nor that they had to administer 
difficult affairs in a peculiarly trying epoch. Although Jefferson did have 
his scruples about constitutional proprieties, nevertheless the outstanding 
big fact is that his administration assumed the immense responsibility of 
signing and ratifying a treaty in which the United States purchased the 
Louisiana territory. From that day the United States was destined to 
take its place among powers of the first rank. Also the pursuit of the 
Floridas, though at times awkward, was under this same dynasty carried 
to a successful achievement. 

So far as Jefferson's commercial warfare against England and France 
is concerned, Professor Johnson admits (p. 162) that had the commerce 
of the United States in 1807 "been as necessary to England and France 
as it was ' at the very peak ' of the World War, Thomas Jefferson might 
have proved that peaceable coercion is an effective alternative to war " 
(p. 162). Madison, too, preferred "amicable discussion and reasonable 
accommodation of differences to a decision of them by an appeal to 
arms" (p. 171). 

Mr. Johnson, much better than most historians, emphasizes the real 
forces behind the actual declaration of war in 1812. The " War Hawks " 
who had fought Indians and traded in furs; who longed for Canada and 
thought they had a right to the Floridas; and who had the courage and 
confidence born of their love of adventure, rejoiced in the opportunity 
for war and had no intention of putting up with a President who would 
not work with them for national honor and territorial ambitions. 

It is rather odd that " the least talented " of the Virginia Dynasty 
should appear in so much better light in this volume than do his brilliant 
predecessors. The times had changed; wars had ceased; Monroe, too, 
had matured. "He had learned much in the rude school of experience, 
and he now brought to his new duties discretion, sobriety, and poise. He 
was what the common people held him to be — a faithful public servant, 
deeply and sincerely republican, earnestly desirous to serve the country 
which he loved" (p. 265). 

And yet John Quincy Adams figures as the hero of the administration. 
And Monroe in the new era, with its increasing demands for constructive 
internal policies, based on broader constitutional views, found himself 
"out of touch with the newer currents of national life" (p. 311). In- 
deed Virginia herself was falling behind. Her economic condition had 
become distressing. Her statesmen's broad policies of expansion from 
which the country as a whole benefited had drained the old South of 
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population and wealth. These statesmen themselves in their retirement 
shared the financial afflictions of their people. 

But somewhat more, it seems, than the author of this really good 
volume conveys to the reader these Virginians are to be commended for 
their high idealism and their actual accomplishment of lasting benefits to 
this country. The epoch 1800-1824 was a fruitful period despite its 
tangled maze of experimental diplomacy — fruitful of great results for 
which in large measure America is indebted to " Jefferson and his Col- 
leagues ". 

D. R. Anderson. 

Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by William Wood. Volume I. [Publica- 
tions of the Champlain Society, vol. XIII. ] (Toronto: the So- 
ciety. 1920. Pp. xv, 678, x.) 

The aim of the three volumes, of which this is the first, is to give in 
full original form the gist of the collection of important British docu- 
ments relating to the Canadian part of the War of 1812. This collection 
the Champlain Society now believes to approach completeness for all 
probable practical purposes. Publication of this volume was delayed two 
years in order that the harvesting of documents into the Dominion 
Archives at Ottawa might attain such a degree of finality that further 
discoveries which would materially change existing evidence would " seem 
to be almost beyond reasonable expectation ". The editorial work in gen- 
eral and the format of the volume deserve high praise. 

In place of an introduction to each document or to each group of 
documents, a judicious, well-written introduction covers the whole war. 
It is divided into twelve chapters of from two to thirty-seven pages in 
length, which occupy the first fifth of the volume and serve to integrate 
the documents which follow. It is not an easy task to assess and properly 
document events whose importance, like that of the campaign around 
Detroit in which the relations with the Indians were deeply involved, was 
vastly out of proportion to numbers engaged or losses of men and war 
materials, and in one instance, in a note bordering on disgust, the editor 
aptly describes the campaign along the Montreal frontier as " the most 
sprawling and sporadic part of a sprawling and sporadic war" (p. 50). 

The documents in this volume relate almost exclusively to conditions 
and events prior to 1813, and, with the exception of eight, chiefly to the 
military operations in the West. Unquestionably the most valuable por- 
tion is that which deals with the correspondence of the British generals, 
Brock and Sheafe, with Sir George Prevost, the governor-general and 
commander-in-chief in Canada. Taken as a whole there is little that is 
both new and important to a full understanding of the part played by the 
Canadian forces in the first year of the war, but this fact should not 
obscure the large and permanent worth of an easily accessible publication 



